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The Local Angle: 


REGIONAL INFORMATION OFFICES 


The U.S. Department of Labor operates through 10 regional offices located in major 


cities across the country. 


If you want a local angle on a news or feature story 


provided through this service-- or have a direct news inquiry-- you may contact one of 


the offices listed below. 


This listing includes the names, addresses and telephone 


numbers of the Assistant Regional Directors for Information and the states in their regions: 


Region I 


Connecticut 
Maine 
Massachusetts 
New Hampshire 
Rhode Island 
Vermont 


Region II 


New Jersey 
New York 
Puerto Rico 
Virgin Islands 


Region III 


Delaware 

District of 
Columbia 

Maryland 

Pennsylvania 

Virginia 

West Virginia 


Region IV 


Alabama 
Florida 
Georgia 
Mississippi 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 
Kentucky 


Region V 


Illinois 
Indiana 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Ohio 
Wisconsin 


er 


eee eevee 


eee eeeeee 


Paul F. Neal 

Room E-308 

JFK Federal Bldg. 
Boston, Mass. 02203 
617-223-6767 


Edward I. Weintraub 
Room 3510 

1515 Broadway 

New York, N.Y. 10036 
212-971-5477 


14280 Gateway Bldg. 
3535 Market St. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 19104 
215-597-1139 


William I. Allgood 
Room 317 


1371 Peachtree St., N.E. 


Atlanta, Ga. 30309 
404-526-5495 


12th Floor 
300 S. Wacker l)rive 
Chicago, I11. 60606 
312-353-6976 


Region VI....... 


Arkansas 
Louisiana 
New Mexico 
Oklahoma 
Texas 


Region VII...... 


Iowa 
Kansas 
Missouri 
Nebraska 


Region VIII..... 


Colorado 
Montana 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Utah 

Wyoming 


Region IX...... 


Arizona 
California 
Hawaii 
Nevada 


Region X.....-- 


Alaska 
Idaho 


‘Oregon 


Washington 


Les Gaddie 

Federal Bldg. §& 
U.S. Courthouse 
Room 7C42 

1100 Commerce St. 
Dallas, Tex. 75202 
214-749-2308 


Neal A. Johnson 
Federal Office Bldg. 
Room 1904 

911 Walnut St. 


Kansas City, Mo. 64106 
816-374-5481 


Ernest E. Sanchez 
Room 16408 

Federal Bldg. 

1961 Stout St. 
Denver, Co. 80202 
303-837-4234 


Tor Torland 

Room 10007 

Federal Bldg. 

450 Golden Gate Ave. 

San Francisco, Ca. 94102 
415-556-3423 


ae, a Ernest Hood 


Arcade Plaza 

Room 2034 

1321 Second Ave. 
Seattle, Wash. 98101 
206-442-7620 
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BLACK LABOR DEPARTMENT OFFICIAL 


SETS FEDERA!, LAWYER'S AWARD 

CHICAGO -- James Douglas Henry, 34, a black trial lawyer for the U.S. Department 
of Labor, has received the annual Younger Federal Lawyer Award of the Federal Bar 
Association. 
Presentation of the award was made to the Washington, D.C.-based official in 
Chicago. 


Henry, a native of Mt. Olive, N.C., has been Counsel for Trial Litigation in the 





















Fair Labor Standards Division of the Office of the Solicitor since December 1972. He 
was accompained to the annual ceremony by U.S. Solicitor of Labor William J. Kilberg. 
As counsel, Henry directs and coordinates the Department's entire trial litigation 
activity under the Fair Labor Standards, Equal Pay and Age Discrimination in Employment 
Acts. The Department institutes more than 1800 cases under these statutes each year. 

The "Younger Federal Lawyer Award" is presented during the annual convention of the 
Federal Bar Association, and is designed to encourage young lawyers in federal service 
both in domestic and foreign service. 
Henry, a federal employee for eight years, started as a lawyer with the Interior 
Department, spent a period as a legislative assistant to Sen. Harrison A. Williams, Jr. 
of New Jersey and came to the Labor Department four years ago. 
Henry earned a bachelor's degree from Morehouse College, Atlanta, Ga., in 1961. 
He took his LL.B from Howard University, Washington, D.C., ranking seventh in his class. 


He was also selected by the faculty as the senior who made the most satisfactory 





scholastic progress. 
He has also received the American Jurisprudence Award for excellence in legal 
methods and the American Jurisprudence Award for Excellence in conflicts of laws. 


Henry, his wife, Patricia, and child live in Potomac, Md. 





# 





# # 
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MIGRANT LABOR CONTRACTORS ENJOINED 
IN LABOR DEPARTMENT SUIT 

RALEIGH, N.C. -- Chief U.S. District Judge Algernon L. Butler has issued temporary 
restraining orders in Raleigh, N.C., enjoining three farm labor contractors, currently 
operating in the state, from violating the Farm Labor Contractor Registration Act. 

The orders were issued in connection with suits filed against the following 
contractors by Secretary of Labor Peter J. Brennan: Wardell Williams of Spring Hope, 
Nash Co., and Joe Louis Brown and I.L. Wilson of Benson, Johnston Co. 

One hundred or more migrant farm workers will be immediately affected by the 
court action. 

Complaints in the three cases alleged violations of the Farm Labor Contractor 
Registration Act and the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

Judge Butler's orders restrained all three contractors from acting as farm labor 
contractors without obtaining the certification of registration required under the Farm 
Labor Contractors Registration Act. 

Brown and Wilson were further enjoined from attempting to remove migrant workers from 
the areas where they are presently employed or from "any other way interfering" with 
their employment. 

Further hearings in the cases were expected to be held in early October. 

Alleged violations of the Farm Labor Contractor Registration Act included failure 
to obtain the required certification and failure to provide each worker with a statement 


of all payments made for his labor. 


Fair Labor Standards Act violations alleged were failure to pay the applicable $1.30 


minimum wage and to keep required records. 

The Farm Labor Contractor Registration Act is designed to improve conditions for 
interstate migrant farmworkers by requiring that contractors observe certain rules in 
dealing with both migrant workers and agricultural product growers. The act is enforced 
by the Wage-Hour Division of the Labor Department's Employment Standards Administration. 

The Fair Labor Standards Act establishes minimum wages, maximum hours, overtime pay, 


equal pay and child labor standards for covered employment. 
(MORE) 








Legal action followed investigations conducted by the Raleigh, N.C., area office 
of the Wage-Hour Division. 


# # # 
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LABOR DEPARTMENT SAFETY 
ADMINISTRATION REORGANIZATION 


WASHINGTON -- The U.S. Department of Labor's Occupational Safety and Health 
Administration (OSHA) is being reorganized to meet its program objectives more 


effectively. 


OSHA administers the Williams-Steiger Occupational Safety and Health Act, which 
covers some 60 million workers in over 5 million workplaces. 

John H. Stender, assistant secretary of labor for occupational safety and health, 
said three new positions of associate assistant secretary have been established. 

The new positions and their activities are: 

Associate Assistant Secretary, National Programs -- Standards, Federal Agency programs, 
training and education. 

Associate Assistant Secretary, Regional Programs -- State programs, compliance, 
performance and evaluation, and OSHA's 10 regional offices across the country. 

Associate Assistant Secretary, Administrative Programs -- Management services, data 


processing, review and analysis. 


Stender said the organizational changes will meet several program objectives 


such as: 


-- Focus management responsibility into three major areas rather than a multitude 
of smaller ones; 
- Provide for a more responsive coordination of OSHA field programs; 
-- Place greater emphasis on the development of safety and health standards; and 
-- Establish a more coordinated administrative support program. 
Stender also named Howard J. Schulte to serve as Acting Deputy Assistant Secretary. 


Schulte was formerly Assistant Regional Director for OSHA in Denver, where he headed the 


six-state region of Colorado, Utah, Wyoming, Montana and North and South Dakota for OSHA. 


He has been with the Labor Department since 1963. Prior to joining OSHA at its inception 


in 1971, he was Regional Director, Bureau of Labor Standards, in Kansas City. 


(MORE) 
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SAFETY - 10/1/73 
Chain Robbins, formerly Deputy Assistant Secretary, was recently named by Stender 
as his Special Assistant for Occupational Health and senior adviser. 
Stender who praised "the high level of competence and dedication of OSHA employees," 
said the organizational changes would permit OSHA to more effectively reach its varied 


and difficult objectives. 
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CALIFORNIA PUBLIC EMPLOYEES 
ATTEND LABOR DEPT. SEMINAR 





SAN FRANCISCO -- Representatives of California public employee 
Organizations have completed a training seminar in collective bargaining 


conducted by the U.S. Department of Labor, Assistant Secretary of Labor 





Paul J. 





Fasser Jr. announced. 


The five-day training session was attended by 21 staff members of 













seven organizations -- the California Teachers' California 


Association, 
School Employees Association, California State Employees Association, 


Public Employees Association of Ventura, San Diego Municipal Employees 





Association, San Joaquin County Employees Association, and Western 


Assembly of Government Employees. 





The training program was held in Burlingame. It is part of the 












Labor Department's effort to provide technical assistance, information 





services, and training to public employees, public employee organizations, 


and neutral parties involved in 





resolving, public sector labor-managment 
disputes. 
Seminar participants studied negotiations and related collective 
bargaining topics and were instructed on how to conduct collective bar- 
gaining seminars for members of their own organizations. 


"Using the multiplier principle of training others to do collective 






bargaining training," Fasser said, "permits us to provide this type of 









assistance more effectively and efficiently. Furthermore, it gives local 





organizations the opportunity to develop the capability to meet their own 
needs. It makes these organizations more responsive to their members 

and enables them to be sensitive to and reflect local requirements." 
# 


# # 
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BRENNAN URGES HIRING HANDICAPPED WORKERS 


; 


WASHINGTON -- Secretary of Labor Peter J. Brennan has urged employers everywhere 
to give special consideration to employing this nation's handicapped citizens during 
the week of October 7th through 13th -- National Employ the Handicapped Week. 
The Secretary has particularly asked that employing officers seek out handicapped 
veterans of the Vietnam-era and make every possible attempt to match their abilities 


to available jobs. As of last spring, there were more than 340,000 such veterans re- 











ceiving disability compensation. At least half of those disabled in line of duty were 
actively seeking productive work. 


During the past fiscal year, the Veteran's Employment Service has placed some 68,000 


















disabled veterans -- a 116 percent increase over the previous year. The Veteran's 


Employment Service, which is a part of the Federal-State employment service system, is 





anxious to do more for disabled veterans. It can do so only if it receives additional 
job listings from employers who need qualified workers. 
The Veterans Employment Service has adequate testing facilities to match a veteran's 


abilities with any employer's job requirements. 


However, disabled veterans are by no means the only disabled individuals in the 





United States who deserve a helping hand. 





According to the United States Public Health 
Service, there are 409,000 persons using wheelchairs in this country, 443,000 using 
crutches, and 1,102,000 requiring a prosthetic device. 
In addition, there are 150,000 blind persons of working age, only one-third of 
whom are employed -- but many more are capable of holding a job were it not for the 


stigma of their blindness. 










Of some 65,000 paraplegics of working age, less than one-half are employed. Less 
than 25 percent of 400,000 epileptics of working age are employed -- despite dramatic 
advances in modern medicine which have in a large percentage of cases brought the 


symptoms of epilepsy under control. 


(MORE) 
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Among the so-called "handicapped" there are also the mentally retarded and those 
who have suffered mental illness. Great numbers of these are qualified to work -- if 
only a willing employer will give them the chance. 

Many handicapped citjzens have had to work so hard to overcome their handicaps 
and to find a place in the world of work that hard work is virtually second nature to 
them. For that reason, one of the nation's largest banks recruits its new employees 
from veterans hospitals and rehabilitation centers. 

The mentally retarded have time and again proven that, given a job suitable to their 
abilities, they nearly always do it extremely well. And their absentee rate and job 


turnover are sometimes half of the non-retarded. 


Secretary Brennan urged all those in any way involved with employment to give every 


consideration to the handicapped throughout the year not just during this one week. 
In addition, he asked the cooperation and concern of all the citizens of the nation in 
extending a helping hand to their fellow citizens who must live and work with a 


handicap. 
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THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX--AUGUST 1973 


WASHINGTON -- The Consumer Price Index rose 1.8 percent in August to 135.1 (1967= 
100), the U.S. Department of Lator's Bureau of Labor Statistics has reported. A 
substantial increase in food prices, primarily for meats, poultry, and eggs, accounted 
for about 80 percent of the rise in the CPI. 

On a seasonally adjusted basis, the July-to-August increase in the CPI was 1.9 
percent. In the 6-month period ended in August, the CPI rose at a seasonally adjusted 
annual rate of 10 percent; over the 12-month period the rate of increase was 7.5 percent. 

The August increase in the CPI was the sharpest l-month rise since September 1947, 
mainly because of the record 6.1 percent rise in the food index. The nonfood 
commodities index increased 0.5 percent in August after seasonal adjustment, slightly 
above the average for recent months. The services index rose 0.7 percent, the largest 


monthly rise in almost 3 years. , 


The price freeze, in effect since June 13, was terminated for all foods except 


beef on July 18 and for most other items on August 12. Food prices were collected on 
August 7th, 8th, and 9th, and prices for other items were collected throughout the 
month. 

The index for food purchased in grocery stores climbed 7.4 percent; this index usually 
declines in August. Most of the August increase was due to unusually sharp advances in 
prices of poultry, eggs, and pork. Beef and veal prices also increased sharply. Prices 
rose for bread, milk, and most other food items except fresh fruits and vegetables. 
While the decline in fresh fruit prices was more than usual for August, the decline in 
fresh vegetable prices was less. The index for food away from home--restaurant meals 
and snacks--increased 1.1 percent in August. 

The index for nonfood commodities, which usually declines in August, rose 0.2 percent. 
Prices for apparel rose, instead of declining as they usually do in August. Prices 
for houses, home maintenance and repair commodities, and fuel oil also increased. The 
effect of these increases was moderated by declines in prices of new and used cars. The 


decline in new car prices, however, was smaller than usual for August. 
(MORE) 
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The services index rose 0.7 percent in August. A rise in mortgage costs, primarily 
due to increases in mortgage interest rates, accourted for more than half the rise in 
the services index. The August index reflects increases in mortgage interest rates on 
conventicnal loans and the increase from 7.0 to 7.75 percent on VA-guaranteed loans 
announced in July. Charges for residential telephone and other household services also 
increased. The rise in the rent index was larger than in recent months. The index for 
medical care services continued to increase moderately, and the index for transportation 
services edged up only slightly. 

Approximately 117,000 individual prices were collected directly by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics in August for use in the index. Approximately 80 percent of these 
quotations (accounting for about 40 percent of the weight of the CPI market basket) 
represent monthly comparisons. Sixty-two percent of these monthly comparisons showed 
no change, 29 percent showed an increase, and 9 percent a decrease. The proportion of 
food prices increasing in August was considerably larger and the proportion showing no 
change was smaller than in July. The August index also includes approximately 23,000 
price comparisons from periods prior to July, 18,000 of which cover the quarterly span 
from May to August. About 20 percent of these quarterly price comparisons increased, 
compared with 17 percent in the April-to-July period. The proportion of restaurant 
meal prices increasing was much larger in the May-to-August vente than in the preceding 
3-month period. In addition, about 4,700 rental units were surveyed in August and 28 


percent of these reported rent increases from February 1973, more than the proportion 


reporting increases for the 6-month period ended in July. 


# ‘# # 
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REAL EARNINGS IN AUGUST 1973 


WASHINGTON -~ Real earnings figures for August -- covering full-time and part- 
time workers on production or nonsupervisory jobs in the private nonfarm sector of the 
American economy -- have been released by the U.S. Department of Labor's Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. (Real earnings -- or earnings in constant dollars -- are calculated 
by adjusting earnings in current dollars for changes in the Consumer Frice Irdex.) 


*Real gross average weekly earnings decreased 1.9 percent from July to August, after 


allowance for the usual seasonal change. The decline resulted from an increase of 1.9 


percent in the Consumer Price Index, seasonally adjusted. A rise of 0.3 percent in 


average hourly earnings was offset by a decrease of 0.3 percent in average weekly hours. 

Over the year, real average weekly earnings were down 0.6 percent. A rise of 7.5 
percent in consumer prices. vas partially countered by a 6.8 percent increase in average 
hourly earnings. (Before adjustment for the Consumer Price Index and seasonal changes, 
average weekly earnings were $147.02 in August compared with $137.62 a year earlier.) 

*Real spendable earnings (real weekly pay after deduction of Social Security and 
Federal income taxes) for a worker who was earning the average weekly pay and was taxed 
at rates applicable to a married worker with three dependents also decreased 1.9 percent 
from July, seasonally adjusted. 

Over the year, real spendable earnings declined 2.1 percent owing to a 0.6 percent 
decline in real weekly earnings and a 1.6 percent increase in the effect of tax 
deductions. 

*The Hourly Earnings Index in dollars of constant purchasing power was 109.2 in 
August, seasonally adjusted, 1.5 percent lower than in July and 0.9 percent below a 
year ago. The index excludes the effects of overtime in manufacturing and of inter- 


industry shifts, such as the shift of workers between high-wage and low-wage industries. 














World of Work 


Job Content, Not Title 
Determine Equal Pay 


By PETER J. BRENNAN 
Secretary of Labor 


L.C. of Baton Rouge, La., 
writes: | have been hearing a lot 
about the law requiring equal 
pay for equal work regardless of 
sex and would like to know if 
this law protects me. | am a cost 
clerk but perform the same type 
of work done by male cost 
analysts in my office and get 
paid only half as much. Is this 
unlawful? 


Dear L.C.: The Federal equal 
pay law requires that men and 
women receive the same pay if 
they perform substantially equal 
work under similar working con- 
ditions in the same 
establishment. In comparing jobs 
of men and women to determine 
whether they are similar, it is the 
actual job content and the em- 
ployee’s performance, rather than 
superficial job titles, that count. 
For confidential help in deter- 
mining whether you are entitled 
to higher pay, contact the 
nearest Wage and Hour Division 
office, listed under US. 
Department of Labor in your 
phone directory. 


xk KK * 


E.M. of Quincy, Ill., writes: 
I'd like to know about work 
opportunities in the total energy 
fields -- power plants or diesel 
work -- and in job opportunities 
overseas. I’m an Air Force 
veteran and have been trained as 
an electric power plant specialist. 


Dear E.M.: Your request 
covers a broad yet technical 
field. I suggest going to your 
public library to examine a copy 
of the latest Occupational Out- 
look Handbook, published by the 
Labor Department’s Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. Local offices of 
the state employment service 
have current information on 
specific job openings in your 
locality as well as information 
about overseas jobs. Trade associ- 
ations in the energy fields can 
also describe current job 
opportunities. If you’re inter- 
ested in overseas jobs with the 
federal government, you may 
contact your nearest U.S. Civil 
Service Commission regional 
office or inquire at your local 
post office. A pamphlet, 
“Federal Jobs Overseas,” may be 
purchased for 10 cents from the 
Superintendent of Documents, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C., 20402. 


** * * 


Editor’s note: If you have a 
question regarding job training 
and placement, labor-management 
relations, job health and safety, 
equal empJoyment opportunity, 
wages and hours, employment and 
unemployment, prices and earn- 
ings and other matters involving 
the U.S. Department of Labor, 
send it to: 

Peter J. Brennan 
Secretary of Labor 
“World of Work” 

U.S. Department of Labor 

Washington, D.C. 20210 











Dear Consumer: 


Your Rights 
As a Tenant 


By Virginia Knauer 
Special Assistant to the President 
and Director 
Office of Consumer Affairs 


If you are one of the many millions of Ameri- 
cans who pay rent, you are probably aware that your 
landlord has certain rights and responsibilities that 
are spelled out in your lease. 

As a tenant, you also have rights and responsi- 
bilities. While they may differ from state to state, 
many are general tenant’s rights that are recog- 


nized in all states. 


According to the Na- 
tional Tenants Organization 
(NTO), which consists of 
more than 250 local tenant 
associations throughout the 
country, all tenants have the 
right to clean and safe living 
quarters, the use of utilities 
(water and heat) and main- 
tenance and repair of the 
premises, In addition to these 
general rights, the National 
Conference of Commissioners 
on Uniform State Laws has 
approved a “uniform residen- 
tial landlord and tenant act” 
for enactment by the states. 
The model legislation ex- 
plains the tenants’ rights and 
responsibilities listed below. 

As a tenant, you have 
the responsibility to 

1. Pay your rent. Unless 
otherwise agreed, your rent 
is payable in monthly install- 
ments at the beginning of 
each month. 

2. Pay a security deposit, 
if required, before moving 
in. Security deposits are a 
type of “insurance” that most 
landlords request to cover 
any damages or breach of 
lease which you may have 
caused during your tenancy. 
Unless the house or apart- 
ment is damaged during your 
tenancy or left in a filthy 
condition, you should receive 
your entire security deposit 
hack when you leave. 

3. Read the proposed 
lease before signing it and 
discuss any questionable sec- 
tions with the landlord. If 
any sections of the lease 
seem unreasonable to you, re- 
view them with the landlord 
and make any changes that 
are mutually agreed upon. 

4. Take reasonable care 
of the house or apartment 


and abide by the housing 
conditions set in the lease 
(such as special considera- 
tions for pets). 

5. Give your landlord ad- 
vance notice before vacating 
and leave the premises in 
good condition. 

As a tenant, you have 
the right to 

1. An exact copy of the 
lease and all documents (such 
as furniture list for fur- 
nished apartments). 

2. A written statement 
giving the name and address 
of the manager and the own- 
er or his representative so 
that you will know who to 
contact for repairs. 

3. Possession of the 
premises at the time agreed 
upon in the lease. If you 
have to move in late, you 
have the right to pay only 
for that portion of your 
month’s rent covering your 
occupancy. 

4. Safe quarters. Your 
landlord must comply with 
local building and housing 
codes. He is also obliged to 
make all repairs and keep 
common areas of the prem- 
ises (stairs and hallways) 
in a clean and safe condition. 

5. Plumbing, sanitary and 
heating facilities. Under the 
proposed uniform landlord/ 
tenant law, water should be 
supplied at all times and 
heat should be supplied be- 
tween October and May. The 
landlord is aiso required to 
provide garbage removal 
services, 

For more information on 
your rights and responsibili- 
ties, you may want to write 
the National Tenants Orga- 
nization, 425 13th St. NW, 
Washington, D.C. 20004. 
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FILLERS FROM THE U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


Over the last 10 years, the number of young college students has nearly 


doubled, to 6.5 million in 1972; while the level of college enrollment continues 


to rise, the proportion of men under age 25 enrolled in college has declined 
somewhat since the late 1960's, according to an article in the U.S. Department of 
Labor's "Monthly Labor Review." 

# # # 

About 10 percent of the 16 to 24-year-olds enrolled in college in October 
1972 had not been in school the previous October; about one-half were freshmen. 
Apparently many had worked, traveled or entered military service between high 
school graduation and entering college, according to an article in the U.S. 
Department of Labor's "Monthly Labor Review." 

# # # 

The Puritans had a code of wage and price limitations: "agreeable to the 
word of God;"' workers who took excessive wages were punished. For example, in 
1639, Edward Palmer, a carpenter accused of charging too much for building the 
Boston stocks, was fined heavily and with Puritan irony sentenced to sit in the 
stocks he had built, according to an article in the U.S. Department of Labor's 
"Monthly Labor Review." 

# # # 

Only 41 percent of the people employed in establishments with fewer than 
100 employees were in groups with retirement expenditures, compared to 95 per- 
cent of those in establishments with 500 or more employees, according to a 
survey of the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

# # # 

High school graduates have little trouble finding jobs in Japan; in 1970, 
7.1 jobs were open for every high school graduate available to fill them, 
according to an article in the U.S. Department of Labor's "Monthly Labor Review." 


# # # 





